blatt’s “criteria of validity” are sufficient. She has two that she calls “prime,” and 
she seems to notice the possibility of a third, though she is not very enthusiastic 
about it. The third is the “degree of complexity” in the reading, and since it suggests 
to her the practice of Empson and the New Critics, I can well understand her apparent 
lack of enthusiasm (pp. 123-4). Her prime criteria seem to me unexceptionable. They 
are, first, “that the reader’s interpretation not be contradicted by any element of the 
text,” and, second, “that nothing be projected for which there is no verbal basis [in 
the text]” (p. 115). 


A moment ago I used Panofsky’s term “document,” which he used in contrast to 
“monument,” the art object contemplated, purely, for its formal properties or, tran- 
scendently, just as Form. The terms reflect, in relation to the art object, the distinc- 
tion made by Professor Rosenblatt’s “efferent” and “aesthetic”, in relation to the 
transaction of reading. In efferent reading the text is treated as a document, in 
aesthetic as a monument. (Cf. RTP, pp. 125, 127, 162.) The distinction is, of course, 
fundamental; and as Professor Rosenblatt says, the failure to observe it in teaching 
“has blurred understanding of the special personal nature of the transaction that 
generates a literary work of art” (p. 162). As to my question whether the distinction 
can be observed by teachers, harassed by basic objectives, and professors, burdened 
by standards, I am afraid the answer is “No way!” But one of the many splendid 
things about The Reader, the Text, the Poem is that Professor Rosenblatt faces up 
to it, or at least gives us, in her description of aesthetic reading, some terms and 
concepts that may help us in whatever efforts we may be able to make to control 
the consequences of the problem. 
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1936 to 1945 or 1950. At any rate, the book gives us a chance to start again to think 
about our work, taking that to be teaching, in the sense of exploring with students 
our and their “lived-through” experiencing of literary works. Let us hope we take 
the opportunity that Professor Rosenblatt has given us. 
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